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three headings, Mountain Bokhara, Steppe Bokhara and Desert Bokhara. The 
style is in part descriptive and in part narrative. The chapters on the desert 
and the mountain areas give in some detail a description of the country which, 
because of the omission of a generalized view at the outset into which the de- 
tails may be fitted, is difficult reading, and one is glad when the author begins 
again to narrate the events of one of his excursions, which at least yields an 
inductive study even though the items are numerous. In addition to the chap- 
ters mentioned, there are valuable accounts of the climate, the vegetation and 
animals, the inhabitants, diseases and all the facts in the life of the community 
with which the anthropologist deals. The chapter on climate, taken in connec- 
tion with that on disease, is especially interesting. R. M. Brown. 

EUROPE 
Die Slaven. Ein Urvolk Europas. Von Martin Zunkovic. Sechste Ausgabe. 
viii and 373 pp. Map,* ills, and index. In Kommission bei der k. k. 
Universitats-Buchhandlung Georg Szelinski, Vienna, 1911. ^/i x 6J4. 

We may not properly engage here upon the discussion of the philological 
problems set before us in this volume nor upon the particulars of Indo-European 
origin which are considered by the author from his particular point of view, 
one which, we must note, is intensely national. We observe that, in the course 
of repeated publication, this work has come to a new title, to a more positive 
statement. For its first four editions it was entitled "Wann wurde Mitteleuropa 
von den Slaven besiedelt?"; in this and the preceding fifth edition Mr. Zunkovic 
states the positive conclusion that the Slavs beyond all doubt are the original 
inhabitants of Europe and that no migration brought them thither. This is a 
highly particular field of inquiry, one with which geography can concern itself 
only when the special students have fought out their own battles and have 
agreed upon some results which will be generally acceptable. 

The most interesting detail of this work is the employment which the author 
makes of geography to establish his contentions, remembering always that he is 
engaged in a field of the hottest controversy. He premises there can be no 
history of ancient Europe, the Europe of the aurochs and the period of the ice 
recession, there can be no light in antiquity so long as .men are willing to "blot 
out the light with paper dogmas, with empty citations and phrases." . The light 
of antiquity lies for him in the ancient names of the landscape; every brook 
and every hill, alp and lower meadow, farmstead and pasture land, so long as 
they are known by any name at all, reveal to his research this mysterious past. 
From Nijni-Novgorod to Normandy he reads the place names of Europe into 
Slavic roots and thus establishes the antiquity of his race. Geography has had 
contests of its own ; it is restful to see geographical material cast irito the polemics 
of a sister science and to sit back in the position of non-combatants awaiting the 
issue. William Churchill. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Weather Science. An Elementary Introduction to Meteorology. By F. W, 

Henkel. 336 pp. Ills., index. T. Fisher Unwin, London. iqii. 6s. 

8x s%. 

We suppose that many persons may gain a real interest in meteorology 

through a perusual of "Weather Science," for there is much in the book which 

* Listed under " Hungary" on p. 319. 
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would appeal to an average and casual reader. But beyond that general state- 
ment of the place which this volume may, perhaps, fill we hardly care to go. 
Mr. Henkel writes like a lover of the science who, in an amateurish sort of 
way, has read a few meteorological text-books and journals, and has put down, 
without much attempt at order or system, some rather rambling comments on 
meteorological subjects. The arrangement of the chapters is singularly illogical. 
There is very frequent repetition throughout the book, and in some cases the 
repetition brings contradiction, or at least disagreement, between the earlier 
and later statements. The book is full of inaccuracies and errors, and is often 
far behind the times. Howard's cloud nomenclature is given, but there is not 
a word about the standard International Classification. Mixture is evidently 
regarded by the author as an effective cause of condensation, and he also still 
clings to that unfortunate idea that the cooling "by contact with the hill tops" 
is the principal cause of heavy rainfall in mountainous regions. We confess 
that we do not know what is meant (p. 101) by "the descent of the return trades 
brings abundance of rain," nor (p. 106) by "tropical cyclones causing storms." 
Some of the residents in Utah would probably resent the statement that the 
Salt Lake district is the driest region in the United States. And that "every 
cloud is the visible top of a column of invisible water vapor," while it has some 
grain of truth hidden away in it, is a statement which ought to be combated 
by many school children. We cannot help wondering who (p. 120) "Professor 
Reye of America" may have been. There is a singular fatality about the letter 
j in the spelling of Buy Ballot (p. 150), Glaishers (p. 155) and Alacka (p. 192). 
We are not in the habit of using "barber" for blizzard in this country, nor of 
thinking that ocean currents are due primarily to differences of specific gravity 
(p. 196). 

There are a few illustrations, mostly of instruments, and only two charts, 
of small size. We are glad, however, to call attention to the excellent cloud 
picture which forms the frontispiece — a most artistic view — and to the photo- 
graph reproduced opposite p. 140, showing the funnel and masts of a steamer 
whose hull is hidden in the fog (not a "ground fog" as the legend underneath 
asserts). Both of these pictures were taken by Captain Wilson Barker. 

R. DeC. Ward. 
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Immigrant Races in North America. By Peter Roberts. 109 pp. Maps, 
ills. Young Men's Christian Ass'n. Press, New York. 1910. 50 cents. 8x5^. 

Good -Roads Party. From States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Lousiana, Texas. 
On Tour of Inspection through Eastern States. 148 pp. Ills., index. 1909. 
[Contrasts road-building here and abroad; describes road-building in New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New 
York and gives a condensed history of road-making, road-legislation, etc.] 



